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philosophers, and describes his house in George Street
as, "distinguished by its hospitality both to science and
fashion."

Early in life he turned his attention to geology ; he
was the firs! scientist to test geological hypotheses
by practical experiments in the laboratory. From
geology he passed on to the study of Gothic archi-
tecture, where he anticipated Ruskin by endeavouring
to shew that all Gothic architectural forms were
derived from simple wattle-buildings, the arch from
flexible poles tied together, crockets from sprouting
buds on willow-staves and so forth. Basil Hall, when
travelling in the Mysore jungles, found an apt il-
lustration of his father's theories in the graceful
avenues of overarching bamboos. "It seemed," he
said, "as if I were travelling amid the clustered column
of some enormous and enchanted Gothic cathedral,
compared to which, the Minster of York, or the
cathedral at Winchester, would have seemed mere
baby-houses."1 He sat for some years in the House
of Commons. Sir James Hall had, by his marriage
with Helen, daughter of the Earl of Selkirk, three
sons and three daughters. The boys inherited their
father's talents. John, the eldest was F.R.S. James,
the second, the friend of Sir David Wilkie and Sir
Walter Scott, was a well-known painter of portraits
and Scottish scenery. Basil, born December 31, 1788,
was the most gifted of the trio. He came into the
world, he tells us, on a night of violent storm. The
tempest, he thinks, got into his blood; "long before
I shipped a pair of trousers, I felt that a salt-water
destiny was to be mine." He derived little benefit
from his education at Edinburgh High School, where
the tawse, the Scotch counterpart for the birch, was
chiefly relied upon for the inculcation of knowledge. He
read, however, a good deal in his own way, though he
1 See pp. 223-4, infra.